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Perspective in Vocational Education and 
Counseling 


Harovp H. PuNKE 
Auburn University 
KR 

S GUIDANCE and counseling have expanded in recent dec- 

ades, much attention has been given to individual satisfaction 
and emotional adjustment. In America, satisfaction and emotion- 
ality are related to economic income. This usually concerns one’s 
job. With shifting job structure, increasing employment of wom- 
en, and lengthening economic dependence of children on their 
parents, vocational structure affects satisfaction and emotionality 
in several ways. Family tensions and social delinquency often have 
a monetary origin—with anchorage to jobs. 

Much effort in high school vocational education and guidance 
relates to securing and using bulletin or other information about 
jobs and qualifications—regarding particular industries or com- 
panies, or to making surveys in local communities and using re- 
source persons. Much effort also relates to analyzing the individual— 
evaluating intelligence, achievement, interests, aptitudes, emotional 
stability, and personal resources. Considerable useful information 
can be secured through the avenues noted. Over-emphasis on 
familiar details can also be involved. 

1. Philosophical orientation of vocational guidance.—With the 
study of child psychology and of individual differences, educational 
theory has emphasized individualizing. In guidance, this often re- 
sults in detailed analysis of one’s capacities, interests, etc. There 
has not been comparable analysis of the economic and vocational 
structure in which the individual will work, if employed. Securing 
bulletin or comparable information on types of jobs or pay scales, 
and filing materials so as to maximize accessibility, are helpful. 
But such activities develop no perspective concerning the nation’s 
vocational structure, or the social forces influencing economic trends 
and determining job opportunities. In great emphasis on individ- 
uals and little on social structure, lies a major incoordination and 
limitation of most high school guidance programs. 

Another limitation concerns the undeveloped sense of vocational 
responsibility which characterizes many high school upperclassmen. 
The idea never seems to occur to them that they should feel obli- 
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gated to participate constructively in the vocational world, as they 
become adults, or that they should be developing the outlook and 
traits on which participation depends. Outlook demands under- 
standing of the complex and shifting nature of vocational patterns 
in an industrial society. Among traits implied are punctuality, re- 
spect for fellow workers, consideration for materials and equipment, 
sense of obligation for a reasonable amount and quality of output, 
and duty to make a vocational contribution to society. 

There are other limitations. One concerns the mythology in 
the dogma that the individual “chooses” his vocation, without 
recognizing that the economic structure determines the framework 
within which choice is made. During an economic depression, or 
among persons with meager personal resources, there may be one 
available job for which an individual is qualified. “Choice” is 
fiction in such cases. Many G.lI.’s felt this way about their “choices” 
during World War II. By contrast, several alternatives exist during 
prosperous times, or are available to individuals with superior re- 
sources. Factors determining range of choice are numerous and 
shifting. 

There is also mythology in the theory that the school’s main 
task is to enable the child to enjoy living “today,” rather than pre- 
pare him for adult life tomorrow. Probably no society has ever 
set up an educational system primarily so children could enjoy 
themselves. A school is set up to influence the child in such ways 
as adults think will make him a more useful adult in the group. 
It is well if the program is arranged so that the child enjoys himself 
during the preparation, but this does not alter the objective. 

A less recognized myth appears to assume that vocational edu- 
cation and guidance has done a good job if it makes available to 
youth information about skills, pay scales and current opportunities 
in particular employment areas, along with test data about them- 
selves. This approach neglects the recognition of essential factors 
in evaluating jobs, and why the factors change in relative im- 
portance. 

2. Changes in vocational structure and outlook.—It is common- 
place to say that Americans live in a rapidly changing society. It 
is more in point to help youth recognize the areas of change which 
most directly affect vocational outlook, and the nat in which they 
affect it. A few such areas are noted. 

a. Population, and the labor force.—Most population changes 
are gradual. The cumulative effect of several years may be neces- 
sary before results become impressive. Birth rate is illustrative. As 
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a larger crop of babies moves toward maturity, industries which 
provide food, clothing, care, and play facilities for your children 
are first to expand employment. Later comes schooling at succes- 
sive levels; an expansion of the labor force; and demand for new 
homes, automobiles, etc.—as the cycle brings another generation. 
Increasing numbers of older persons likewise affect demand for 
different types of consumer goods and services, and create problems 
regarding their own further vocational usefulness. 

Age at marriage, increasing employment among married wom- 
en, and vocational rehabilitation of handicapped persons affect 
the structure of the labor force. These factors may also affect job 
content—specific tasks which make up jobs. During World War II 
there was extensive re-analysis of jobs and re-grouping of tasks 
to create jobs which handicapped persons could fill. As we have 
more highway and industrial accidents, and expand rehabilitation 
programs, rehabilitated employees will become more important in 
the labor market. 

Changes in attitudes and regulations concerning race and 
minority groups may affect future job prospects for many Ameri- 
cans. This pertains to individual vocations, as well as to geographi- 
cal areas. It involves educational opportunity, and personal re- 
sources, to prepare for desired vocations. Health may be in the 
same category as education—regarding opportunity and resources. 

b. Mobility in American culture—American life is often 
considered highly mobile, and as becoming more so. Mobility af- 
fects vocational opportunity. More highways imply more activity 
in construction industries, and in servicing vehicles and people 
along highways. Easy travel contributes to geographical mobility 
of the labor force, and to scope of job opportunity within commut- 
ing range. It also facilitates meetings of organized labor and pro- 
fessional groups. 

Growth in size of industrial undertakings, with nation-wide or 
international distribution of plants, stimulates mobility within some 
strata of the labor force. Large companies often move junior execu- 
tives and technical employees from place to place. Trends of the 
past decade indicate that many youth now in high school will ten 
years hence be stationed in foreign countries—in industry, diplo- 
matic service, foreign aid programs, servicing tourists, teaching or 
studying, etc. Foreign service thus becomes an important area of 
vocational consideration. 

Mobility also relates to industries. Agriculture moved from the 
Atlantic Coast into the Middle West and the Plains, the petroleum 
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industry moved from Pennsylvania and West Virginia into the 
Southwest, the textile industry has extensively moved from New 
England into the Southeast, and a basically new chemical industry 
is developing in the South. Most issues of prominent commercial 
and financial journals show relocations of plants—or perhaps en- 
tire industries. Raw materials, labor, markets, transportation, and 
water are factors in industry migration. With speed-up in rate at 
which products change, as well as production processes and the 
substances which constitute raw materials, one should expect a 
speed-up in obsolescence of plants and locations. The speed-up is 
more characteristic of some industries than of others, but it will 
stimulate industry migration. 
Youth need help in recognizing the vocational importance of 
cultural mobility, and in evaluating its prospects for their produc- 
tive years. 
c. Standard of living.—Material standard of living affects 
vocational outlook. It affects length of the work week. Also the 
extent to which the economy provides leisure for youth to attend 
school, rather than engage in full-time economic production. 
Although we might be more discriminating as to compulsory school 
attendance by teen-agers, and enforced leisure among older citizens, 
it is our capacity for material production that enables us to choose 
among alternatives on such matters. Industrially backward coun- 
tries have no comparable choice. 
The level of material productivity also affects the relative em- 
phasis on different areas of production. Rise in our material 
standard since World War II has been accompanied by marked ex- 
pansion in leisure-time goods and services—passenger automobiles 
and servicing facilities, playgrounds, air-conditioned recreation cen- 
ters, production of sporting and recreational goods. The material 
standard is also related to the development of household appliances, 
packaged and frozen foods from super markets, and eating facilities 
away from home. The array of clothing for adults is affected, 
especially sport and recreational clothing. A high material stand- 
ard is accompanied by more personal service—education, health and 
medical care, beautician and barber work, public and other insur- 
ance programs, or printing and publishing. 
Schools should help youth understand the vocational implica- 
tions of such material changes, and to evaluate prospects. 
d. Technical stimuli—One might characterize the United 
States by the amount of research carried on—by government, pri- 
vate corporations, foundations, and universities. In consequence 
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of the world’s research drive, knowledge is expanding at the most 
rapid rate in history. The idea that research and experimentation 
should be carried on, to solve problems and improve practices, has 
become widely accepted—in material production, economic organi- 
zation, health services, education, and even religion. 

In consequence of research, and technical education to imple- 
ment findings among professional workers and laymen, many in- 
dustrial and social processes increase the rate at which they change 
in making goods and services available. Automation extends rapid- 
ly in many areas of production, record keeping, communication, 
and monitoring of machine operations. Hence we need program 
men to prepare tapes which designate serial operations for ma- 
chines to perform—and we eliminate old jobs. Mergers and large- 
scale financial organizations likewise grow out of research. Large 
corporations, like government, must attend to financing costs—in- 
cluding the cost of floating numerous short loans, as compared with 
bigger individual loans on a long-term basis. 

A rapidly growing percentage of the employed population is 
engaged in research. More areas of our culture are using research. 
Employment which is connected with research and technology offers 
youth more possibility than most teachers realize. 

e. Labor legislation and organization._While automation 
and other developments have reduced membership in some labor 
unions which have been prominent since World War II, there is 
a continuous extension of organization into new fields. Many high 
school youth will, within a few years, be employed in organized 
industries. Others will be in industries in which organization is 
under way or attempted. Youth should learn in high school about 
the role of organized labor in the economic and political develop- 
ment of America. They should know about the contributions and 
shortsightedness of both labor and management regarding develop- 
ment of the American economy, and the status of freedom and 
democracy in that economy. Help in understanding our situation 
can be gained through comparing the status of the common people 
in this country with that in Western Europe, or with that in the 
more industrial Iron-Curtain countries or in technologically back- 
ward areas. Vocational outlook, and the general exercise of intelli- 
gent citizenship, means that youth should develop a better under- 
standing of labor-management relations than most present adults 
have. 

The status of organized labor depends substantially on legis- 
lation which protects and regulates it. The right to organize, status 
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of the closed shop, arbitration of disputes, prohibiting strikes in 
“critical” industries, and picketing suggest a few areas in which 
legislation relates to organized labor. But legislation affects labor 
in ways which are not especially concerned with unions. Minimum 
wages; accident, health, retirement, and similar insurances; limiting 
hours of continuous service on certain jobs; age at which young 
people may enter the labor market; or the health and sanitary pro- 
visions made by factories reflect such legislation. Drafting a part of 
the labor force into military service, or establishing priorities among 
jobs, also suggest legislation which affects labor. 

If schools made a more concerted effort to acquaint youth with 
legislation which affects their participation in the vocational world, 
and the role of organization among workers in different areas of 
labor or professional service, fewer youth would suffer exploita- 
tion—by either employers or unions. As adults, they could also act 
more intelligently regarding “trade unionism” in American life— 
among industrial or professional workers. 

f. Foreign policy.—A major change in American life concerns 
foreign policy, although the rate of change needs to speed up. 
International conferences, budgets, political campaigns, cultural 
exchanges, commerce and investments abroad are making Ameri- 
cans increasingly concerned about foreign policy. They are also 
becoming better informed about various parts of the world, and 
about the ways in which our economic welfare is tied up with that 
of other countries. We often hear about countries such as Japan 
being allowed to sell textiles and other products in this country, 
or else becoming tied more closely to our opponents in ideological 
war. We learn about the needs of India, Latin America, or Congo 
for increasing amounts of financial and technical aid from the 
United States. The pleas for help have political and ideological 
implications, but they are also important from vocational and job 
standpoints. 

Foreign policy affects the number and qualifications of Ameri- 
cans employed abroad in government service. It affects the size 
and type of foreign investments by American corporations, cultural 
exchange programs, number of Americans touring other countries— 
or foreign nationals visiting this country, and the extent to which 
American educational and commercial institutions develop offerings 
to stimulate or satisfy interest regarding foreign countries. All of 
these imply jobs—partly for Americans, partly for others. 

Major economic problems relate to foreign trade. Most foreign 
countries pay lower wages than we do, for comparable work. There 
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will be resistance to lowering wages in this country, as a means of 
competing with foreign production. Two alternatives have been 
suggested. One concerns improving productive techniques faster 
here than they improve abroad. This suggestion, viewed over the 
long pull, assumes that Americans have more imagination and re- 
search drive than other peoples. The assumption is dubious. The 
other suggestion concerns speeding up the rate at which wages in- 
crease in other countries. But American industrial history will be 
repeated elsewhere—higher wages demand more output per man 
hour, which in turn demands wider markets with increasing trade. 

Maintaining economic order in the expanding production and 
trade implied, demands precise tools for evaluating the units of 
labor contributed by workers for the pay they receive. This im- 
plies job analysis, so that it is possible to compare the specific tasks 
performed by workers—who in different countries receive different 
wages. For example, if a weaver or a dye technician in a cotton 
textile plant in Japan or India performs essentially the same tasks 
as a person with “the same kind of job” in South Carolina or Massa- 
chusetts, one is helped in making accurate comparisons of the 
wage factor in production costs. Working conditions, insurance, 
and “fringe benefits” are also part of labor costs. The same kind 
of analysis is needed regarding the cost of producing raw materials, 
overhead plant operations, marketing, etc. 

It does not take much reflection to see the magnitude of the 
foregoing problem, when applied to industry in general. Neither 
does it take much to see that some such analysis and comparison is 
essential to widespread free trade among nations, on any long-range 
basis, or to see that free trade is a key item in a foreign policy geared 
to peace. Many new jobs are implied—for Americans and others. 
The bottleneck, as usual, will be at the top—insufficient imagina- 
tion for adequately conceiving and developing a program. But 
high schooi youth should be made aware that such a world of 
employment is near the horizon. 

3. Measuring and monitoring economic change.—Capacity to 
measure and control the rate and direction of economic change 
affects vocational opportunity. The Federal Reserve Board and 
other agencies continuously try to improve production indexes and 
other barometers for identifying change in our economy. Gross 
national product, new housing starts, plans of industry for capital 
outlay, indexes of agricultural prices, employment status, and 
probable state and federal outlays supply barometric readings. 
There is usually a further breakdown of such readings by type of 
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product, employment, outlay, etc. Thus expenditures for machine 
tools in heavy industry have a different significance from expendi- 
tures for light consumer goods. In some respects the stock market 
is a sensitive barometer of economic change. So are commodity 
exchanges, particularly for short-range outlook. 

Efforts to regulate the money supply, have been made in this 
country for over a half century. Provisions for federal reserve 
banking, set up during Woodrow Wilson’s administration, embody 
considerable previous experience. Those provisions have been 
modified and extended, and the Federal Reserve Board now has 
wide powers for monitoring the American economy. Some powers 
relate to the discount rate—the cost of borrowing money; margin 
requirements in stockmarket trading; down payments and credit 
extension on installment buying; reserve which member banks 
must keep on deposit with a federal reserve bank; and the price 
of government bonds regulated through trading in the open 
market.! 

Other government efforts to regulate the economy appear in 
anti-trust legislation—as related, for example, to mergers; the 
security exchange commission—in providing avenues of appraising 
securities listed for trading on security markets; or commodity ex- 
change regulation—i.e., the maximum price fluctuation allowed 
in one day. Expansion of public works programs, when unem- 
ployment threatens, is a continuing responsibility of state and 
federal government. 

Some government provisions for controlling money and regu- 
lating the economy have become continuing aspects of our legal 
framework. Others are likely to change with each presidential ad- 
ministration. The economic philosophy of the administration, con- 
cerning a desirable rate of growth in the total economy, greatly 
influences the way in which foregoing controls operate. From the 
job standpoint, a great deal depends on whether the national econ- 
omy expands at the rate of 3% per year, in contrast with 5% or 
6%, or does not expand at all. 

Much information on economic matters, such as noted in this 
section, is carried in financial sections of daily newspapers—and in 
several national weeklies intended for laymen. The problem con- 
cerns the capacity of vocational counselors in high schools to help 
pupils learn to identify and interpret the information. 

4. Social and educational implications.—It is important to help 


1 For elaboration, see The Federal Reserve System: Purposes and Functions. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 1954. 
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youth gain access to bulletins or other descriptive materials, from 
private or public agencies, which inform them about skills, pay 
rates, working conditions, or similar details concerning jobs that 
exist at a particular time. But this should be a small part of 
the vocational counselor’s job. The big part lies in helping youth 
develop a comprehensive view of the vocational world, in which 
they will participate during most of their adult lives. The nature 
of the participation will greatly affect their personal satisfactions, 
family life, and contributions to society. 

Young Americans, and their counselors, should realize that 
the status and rate of growth of the national economy greatly af- 
fects the nature and extent of employment opportunity—upon 
graduation, or in later years. Persons who are familiar with the 
economic depression of the 1930’s, through direct experience or 
reading, know that the general economic outlook had more to do 
with whether an individual had a job than his level of skills or 
the counseling he may have received. The reverse characterized 
World War II, when the demand for labor was so great that 
counseling was of little importance and employees were paid to 
develop skills on the job. Some of the most constructive help 
which vocational education and counseling can give youth is that 
concerned with an understanding of the nation’s economic struc- 
ture, the factors which influence changes in that structure, the re- 
lation of those changes to job prospects in different fields, and how 
one might exercise his civic responsibility to influence economic 
developments. 

A related implication, which educators should take more seri- 
ously, concerns administrative organization of the school year. 
Through tradition, our high schools and colleges have their ma- 
jor graduations in June. When the tradition developed, summer 
vacations were largely used for work on farms. Since that time 
agriculture has essentially changed to a machine industry. And 
most of the nation’s gainful employment has shifted to non-agri- 
cultural pursuits. The span between Memorial Day and Labor 
Day includes the traditionally slack period in American industry. 
So, our educational schedule turns a few million new graduates 
into the labor force each year, at the season when that force is 
least able to absorb them. Summer schools in universities help 
modify the situation, particularly if the institutions concerned 
operate on a 4-quarter basis—with graduation four times a year. 
High schools could give more consideration to summer sessions— 
for pupils other than flunkers. At several universities there seems 
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to be an increase in the number of June high-school graduates who 
enter during the summer session. 

The modified summer practice suggested helps future profes- 
sional workers get started earlier on their long period of study. 
quired for each study. This item may have growing importance, 
in view of the increasing emphasis on post-doctoral and other ad- 
The judicious use of summers can reduce the calendar time re- 
vanced levels of training. 
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Wasted Leadership Potential 


T. Lowe 
Assistant Professor of Secondary Education, Cornell University 
KR 


URING THE past few months the news media have been full 

of stories reporting booming college enrollments. Some of 
these reports speak, unhappily, about crowded conditions in our 
colleges. They describe the difficulties that prospective students 
have encountered in seeking acceptance by the college of their 
choice. Other reports seem to take pride in the crowds and offer 
praise to a society which motivates so many young people to go 
to college. It is not the purpose of this article to either lament 
the crowded state of colleges (many fine schools are not, in fact, 
operating at full student capacity), or to commend those persons 
who are responsible for increased enrollments in institutions of 
higher education. The purpose is, rather, to point to a problem 
which may be hidden by these enrollment reports. 

This problem is simply that too few of the nation’s most able 
high school graduates are continuing their formal education. It is 
feared that the public and even the profession may be lulled into 
complacency by growing college enrollments. People may over- 
look the work done by men like Ralph F. Berdie in Minnesota 
and Byron S. Hollinshead in his study for the Commission on Fi- 
nancing Higher Education who have emphasized the urgency of 
the issue just stated. The writer would like to summarize a study 
recently completed which seems to document the need for concern, 

A sample of 1,117 high school graduates was randomly selected 
from forty-six high schools of the state of Illinois outside of the 
city of Chicago. These young people had scored 111 or higher on 
a variety of IQ tests. They were, then, roughly in the highest 
quarter of the national population as far as IQ was concerned. 

The present status (fall, 1959) of these 1957 graduates was de- 
termined. Five hundred forty-two were enrolled in accredited two 
or four year institutions in which a generally recognized degree 
might be legitimately sought, while five hundred seventy-five were 
not. This means, of course, that slightly over half of these able 
graduates were not attending college. This fact would seem to indi- 
cate a tragic loss of adequately prepared potential leaders at a 
time when wasted leadership cannot be tolerated. 

The study of this problem was approached by attempting to 
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compare the group of graduates who went to college with the group 
who did not attend. An effort was made to locate any significant 
differences which existed between the two groups. Briefly, the 
findings were as follows: 

1. Fifty-nine per cent of these able boys attended college, while 
only thirty-nine per cent of the girls did so. Sex, then, seemed to 
be a highly significant factor. 

2. The size of the student’s high school was significantly related 
to college attendance. Half of the graduates in the sample of the 
large schools (250 or more 1957 graduates) went to college. Ap- 
proximately forty-five per cent of the graduates of small and 
medium sized schools (under 250 graduates) continued their formal 
education. 

3. Youths destined to go to college took significantly more high 
school work in science (27% more), mathematics (45% more), 
foreign language (65% more), and fine arts (20% more) than the 
group who were to engage in other activities. The type and the 
amount of high school course work taken was significantly related 
to attendance or non-attendance at college. 

4. The college bound group engaged in a significantly larger 
number of extra-class activities of all types than the non-college 
group. The future college students, also, experienced meaningfully 
more leadership opportunities than the comparison group. 

5. High achievement in high school work was significantly as- 
sociated with college attendance. 

6. The act of stating an intention of going to college by high 
school pupils to their teachers and counselors was significantly re- 
lated to actual college attendance. 

7. Families of three or more children sent significantly fewer of 
their children to college than smaller sized families. 

8. A significantly larger percentage of children whose parents 
were engaged in proiessional managerial, clerical, or sales occupa- 
tions went to college than did not go. Conversely, significantly 
fewer progeny of skilled, unskilled and agricultural workers went 
to college than were engaged in other activities. 

9. Parents who had graduated from high school or who had at- 
tended college guided a significantly larger percentage of their 
children toward college attendance. The children of less well 
educated parents tended to be significantly léss likely to go to 
college. 

The writer does not claim that these relationships were causal 
in nature, however, he believes that following the recommendations 
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listed below might help to influence a larger percentage of able 
high school graduates to attend college. 

1. The school should endeavor to inform a greater number of 
people regarding the nature of this problem of wasted leadership 
potential. 

2. More research is needed on this topic to locate causality. 

3. The public school guidance program should be expanded 
so that able high school pupils and their parents appreciate the 
economic advantage and other values of a college education. These 
pupils and parents need, also, to be informed regarding existing 
scholarship programs, college requirements (academic and finan- 
cial), and the types of programs offered by various colleges. They 
need to be informed regarding the relationship of high school 
experiences to eventual attendance at college. 

4. The curriculum of the high school should be continually 
studied. Course work must be made more appealing and chal- 
lenging and able pupils must be encouraged to broaden their minds 
and their objectives. Extra-class activities must be made equally 
available to all. 

5. Financial help should be readily available when it is needed 
to insure the continuance of a worthy high school graduate’s 
education. 

6. Greater cooperation between public schools and colleges 
should be developed. 
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KX 
N ARTICLE by Banesh Hoffmann, “The ‘Best Answers’ or the 
Best Minds,” appearing in a recent issue of THE AMERICAN 
SCHOLAR,!' evokes—in terms of its significance to the develop- 
ment of the American culture—an even more dangerous dilemma 
than that suggested by the thought-provoking title. 

For Dr. Hoffmann is quite right when he maintains that the 
practice of using “standardized” multiple-choice tests in the selec- 
tion of candidates for admission to American colleges and univer- 
sities—and as a basis for the distribution of national scholarships 
such as those of the Ford Foundation, for instance—works a hard- 
ship on the mentally able which is not proportionate to that ex- 
perienced by their less well endowed competitors. 

The protraction of his remarks suggests further that the uti- 
lization of such devices tends to cheapen academic standards or, 
at least, so to routinize conceptions of what is signified by intellec- 
tual attainment that, in effect, the penalties for complete or 
original thinking are effective enough to render the effort both 
frustrating and—most unhappily—the unpopular mode. 

Thus the real challenge to American culture is its wasted brain- 
power. The inequity involved in the testing program is readily 
apparent; but there is iniquity as well. 

In order to substantiate this conclusion—and, at the same time, 
introduce a more devilish problem—we might here refer to a mono- 
graph, INTELLIGENCE AND CULTURAL DIFFERENCES, 
published several years ago by a University of Chicago team of 
social scientists.” 

Havighurst, one of the authors, maintains that “to be equally 
fair to all persons, an intelligence test should present problems 
which are either equally familiar or equally unfamiliar to them.” 
Such “culture-fair” tests (although reference here has been made 
to “intelligence” testing, the premise applies equally to the several 
varieties of multiple choice instruments used for screening purposes) 

1Vol. 28, No. 2 (Spring, 1959), pp. 195-202. 


2 Sub- titled, “A Study of Cultural Learning and Problem Getving.” by Kenneth Eells, 
Allison Davis, Robert J. Havighurst, Virgil E. Herrick, and Ralph Tyler (Under 


the Shairmenthip, of Allison Davis) Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951. 
p. cit., p. 
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are the exception. Hoffmann’s illustration of the “Emperor” 
composition indicated this problem although he chose to interpret 
it on an intellectual level rather than on the basis submitted by 
Havighurst. 

Indeed, the culture-“unfair” test, strange to say, has, in certain 
quarters, been acceptable for its class inherencies rather than ob- 
jectionable because of this easily recognized bias. 

The tests discussed by Dr. Hoffmann—as well as the greater 
percentage of those used in the various types of elimination 
described—place a premium on linguistic ability: that conditioning 
and experience in classical education or that product of the 
“culturally”-arrived home. Much is made of subtleties in vocabu- 
lary, Upper or Upper-Middle Class information and standards, 
and contact with the realm of art, music, and literature. 

There is no doubting that these things are infinitely precious; 
they are the large part of the “imperishable” legacy of man’s 
achievement on the psychic level thus far; and the culture-bearers of 
them are the necessary links between civilizations. None of this 
is being debated; nor is it being questioned. 

Moreover, the perpetuation of such a group and of the culture 
whose gene as well as symbol they bear is largely the task of the 
college and the university. 

Nevertheless this avoids the basic question—and the national 
dilemma. The purpose of the testing program mentioned by 
Hoffmann’s article is to select the best brains for college entrance 
or for special assistance. But—whether it is palatable or not—this is 
not the proper way to select them. Plato knew that; Jefferson knew 
it; unfortunately, the Russians know it too. 

For we are now brought face to face with the real issue of what 
constitutes “brains” or intelligence. Likewise we are—or should 
be—concerned with what constitutes education. If intelligence is 
merely a bag of tricks and learning only the choosing of one num- 
ber out of four, we should have little need for schools or colleges 
either. In the words of Petrarch the universities again become 
“gloomy nests of ignorance.” 

The problem is not ours alone. Britain has reached a 
similar impasse in connection with its new secondary school pro- 
gram. The British Education Act of 1944—in addition to provid- 
ing an attempted “one-track” board (public) school to countervail 
the existing, and venerable, Public (private) School influence— 
set up alternate routes for its “high schools.” 

The break comes at age eleven when the British public school 
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student (or more likely, his parents) must make a significant and 
sometimes terrible decision which may—indeed, probably will—af- 
fect the remainder of his three-score years of life. 

G. Z. F. Bereday comments as follows on the inequity within the 
present British system: “Such proposals as there were for a one- 
stream secondary education which preceded the framing of the 
1944 Education Act in England were defeated by the enactment 
of the tripartite division of secondary schools into grammar, techni- 
cal, and modern. . . . The inequities and stress inherent in assign- 
ing children only eleven years old to definite social careers irked 
the opponents of the system. . . 

Among the opponents must be classed the British labor party 
whose advocacy of the “comprehensive” school (a British version 
of the American multi-curricular high school) has, generally speak- 
ing, postponed its acceptance at this time, (although it must be 
admitted that the “comprehensive” idea is indeed gaining some 
headway). 

The problem of selection, thus, for the swank secondary school 
has been a particularly difficult one and methods used have aroused 
much opposition to the tri-partite plan—at least from those of the 
lower socio-economic levels. Although election (to secondary 
school) differs community-wise, a usual basis for selection has been 
on an I. Q. test plus papers on Arithmetic and English Composi- 
tion. “The I. Q. cutting point, for grammar schools, varies from 
district to district but seldom falls below 110 and is usually between 
114-120." 

As it has been alleged by Allison Davis and others in the United 
States,® the relationship between socio-economic status and success 
in securing a higher I. Q. evaluation has not been overlooked by 
British writers. Himmelweit and Whitfield suggest that at least 
twenty points in a standardized I. Q. instrument depend on class 
status—upper, of course.” 

Irving Adler, a commentator on the American schools, in 
WHAT WE WANT OF OUR SCHOOLS, speaks of “the I. Q. 
hoax.”$ John Hersey calls attention to careless use of I. Q. tests 
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7 *“Equal Opportunity,” JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (London), Vol. 90 (February, 
1958), p. 47. 

5 Joel B. Montague, Jr., “Some Problems of Selection for Secondary Schools of Eng- 
land—Implications for the United States,"" JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 
(April, 1959), p. 375. 

* See Allison Davis, SOCIAL-CLASS INFLUENCES UPON LEARNING, The Inglis 
Lecture, 1948, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1948. Also Eells and Others, 
op. cit. 

7H. T. Himmelweit and J. Whitfield, ‘““Mean Intelligence Test Scores of a Random 
Sample of Occupations,” BRITISH INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE, Vol. I (1947), as 
quoted in Montague, op. cit., p. 376. 

® New York: John Day, 1957. 
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and actual failures to identify mental abilities in spite of such 
testing. Allison Davis puts the basic danger most specifically:? 
“The belief, for instance that the skills of reading, or of writing 
compositions, or of learning the usual academic materials are the 
primary essentials of “education” destroys the real aim of education, 
which is to learn how to think so as to solve life-problems.” It is 
the linguistic skills, however, that intelligence tests tend to predict. 

Probably a personal instance will be pardoned. Several years 
ago the writer had occasion to “take” such a test for placement at 
one of the large Mid-Western universities. Due to a misunder- 
standing he found himself faced with a serious lack of time for 
the completion of a major part of the exercise. Without even 
reading the questions he then chose answers judged most likely 
to be approved from the multiple-choices presented. The result 
was that he achieved an unusually high “Reading Score” and, un- 
doubtedly, the total score on the “test’” was advanced by a number 
of points. 

Consider another of Davis’ observations:"! “The development 
of an intelligent person—one who is able to analyze problems, to 
think them through clearly, and to bring to bear on them a wide 
variety of information, who understands and cherishes significant 
and desirable social and personal values, who can formulate and 
carry out a plan of action in the light of knowledge and values—is 
not the goal toward which schools and colleges are arriving in 
practice.” It is a sad commentary on American education, indeed, 
that such a statement can and must be made. 

Several kinds of tests exist. A quick categorization includes 
(1) genetic, or abstract; (2) developmental; and (3) those instru- 
ments calculated to reveal scholastic or special aptitudes. It is 
being argued in this paper that the testing program for American 
colleges and universities deals too exclusively with the registering 
of “scholastic” aptitudes, identified here as consistently connected 
with social class and other forms of achieved status. It is alleged 
that this is a dead-end street. 

Not long ago a little book titled EDUCATION LIMITED 
was published by Gustav E. Mueller, of the University of Okla- 
homa.'* Significantly Mueller maintains that “The possibility of 
education becomes a problem only if we think.” “Education al- 
ways presupposes philosophy, because man can only become what 

® INTELLIGENCE, CHOICE, AND CONSENT, New York: The Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation, 1959, 28 pp. 

1° In Eells, op. cit., p. 27. 


11 [bid., p. 42. 
12 Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1949, 141 pp. 
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he is....” And quoting Pestalozzi, he adds, “Whereas organized 
masses and states will never be able to rise above the level of 
animal-pragmatic “thinking,” individuals may.” 

The present writer has not “given” an answer to the testing 
problem. Dr. Hoffmann raised the issue of multiple-choice tests 
and college placement; he suggested the placing of the difficulties 
(inadequacies of the tests) in the hands of the Learned Societies. 
I have raised a further question concerning the “culture-fairness” 
of these exercises. Allison Davis has developed what he considers 
to be an answer to this. 

There is also—or perhaps it is included with culture-fairness—the 
grave possibility of wasted brainpower through current methods 
of testing since the tests are geared to class and status. Again, 
there is the weird possibility that all these tests really show is 
the egotism of the testers; perfection here being attributed to man 
and his culture rather than to God, the author of perfection. 

Yet each of these several problems must be solved if the Ameri- 
can people wish to escape a return to tribal totalitarianism; for it 
is only as individuals think as individuals, or can dwell within a 
society that does not penalize this act of thought, that a true elite 
of leadership can be preserved. It is certain indeed that America 
needs all the brainpower that she can muster if democratic civili- 
zation is to be saved. Nor is such brainpower the monopoly of the 
upper social classes. 
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A Testing Program 


Rosert M. CoLver 
Assistant Director, Bureau of Testing and Guidance, Duke University 
KA 

HE SUBJECT of a testing program is usually brought up in 

the form of a question: “What is the place of standardized tests 
in a school program?” The question is even more tersely stated: 
“What good is testing?” Another question that should be asked 
with that one is: “What is good testing?” 

The question of the place a testing program should have in 
the schools has always been important, but some recent develop- 
ments have given added emphasis to its importance. Late in 1958 
the National Congress passed the National Defense Education Act. 
One of the parts of this Act was concerned with promoting testing 
in the schools of the United States. Millions of dollars have been 
appropriated at the national level for this purpose, and most states’ 
share of these millions can be counted in the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. It was the intent of Congress, and the educators who 
encouraged Congress in this move, to improve the testing programs, 
the testing facilities, and the benefits gained from testing in the 
school. 

At the national level, the staff of the U. S. Office of Education is 
responsible for administering the Act. Many very capable and 
dedicated people are working long hours in that office in an attempt 
to make this program successful. The same thing can be said about 
those responsible at the state level. Professional educators are 
making what contributions they can; but the key to the success of 
the program is the individual teacher, the counselor, and the prin- 
cipal in the school dealing with individual students. 

Millions of dollars can be spent, millions of tests can be ad- 
ministered and scored, filing cabinets can be filled with statistical 
information, but unless the individual student in the classroom 
profits from all of this, the program is not a success. The people 
most likely to assure that the individual pupil does profit are 
the classroom teacher, the school counselor, and the building 
principal. 

Before the place of testing in a school program is defined, it 
would be desirable to illustrate the kinds of testing situations that 
do not have a place in the school program. Staff members of a 
high school decided that they should undertake some type of test- 
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ing program. They chose to start with the popular Kuder Pref- 
erence Record, Vocational, and administer it to the senior boys. 
The responsibility for the testing was given to the teacher who was 
the senior class adviser. The tests were administered just prior to 
graduation, were scored and profiled after graduation, and no pro- 
vision was made to make the results available to the students con- 
cerned. In such a situation, little, if anything, had been accom- 
plished, except that one teacher had had the questionable experi- 
ence of administering and scoring a group of tests. Certainly the 
individual student had not profited from such an experience. 

The second example illustrates an all-too-frequent situation. 
In considering the transfer of a student from a public high school, 
the officials of a private school requested results from some standard- 
ized testing before deciding whether or not to accept the student. 
Although the public high school had already done the required 
testing, the student had to repeat the testing elsewhere, because 
it was the administrative policy of that school that results of the 
testing could not be made available to anyone—not to parents, 
not to students, not even to teachers within the system. A testing 
program under such restrictions is hard to justify. An administra- 
tor usually takes such a stand when he feels that his staff is not 
capable of understanding the results, or when he feels that his staff 
is not professional enough to treat the scores in an ethical and 
confidential manner. In either case, the administrator should con- 
sider the possibility of in-service education and professional up- 
grading of his staff as his responsibility. 

These are not hypothetical cases, but are actual happenings and 
but two illustrations of the kind of testing for which there is no 
place in the schools. Then what kind of testing does have a place 
in our schools? Essentially, a good testing program, and thus one 
that should have a place in the school, is a program that provides 
the information which the faculty is prepared to use, and is capable 
of using, to improve the total educational program. This statement 
then implies and emphasizes that the testing program, in order to 
have a place in the school, is used to support and improve the 
total educational program and is not a separate entity in itself nor 
is it an end in itself. 

In addition, a good testing program should not require any 
individual pupil to spend the time and effort taking tests in a 
testing program unless that pupil, either directly or indirectly, 
will receive some benefits from such activity. This does not pre- 
clude the use of testing in research activities as long as the pupils 
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will ultimately profit. Thus we see that for testing to have a place 
in our schools it should improve the total educational program, 
and benefit, either directly or indirectly, the individual student. 

In order to bring about such a testing program, the purpose 
of the program should be clear to all who participate. Teachers, 
parents, and students, as well as counselors and administrators, 
should understand why the school has a testing program and how 
each of them may expect to benefit from the results of it. 

The teachers may have to spend valuable time in preparing to 
administer the tests, in rearranging class schedules to make time for 
the tests, and possibly in giving more time to scoring the papers. 
This can all be tedious, distasteful work, if they have no idea 
what good this will do for anyone. On the other hand, it can be a 
challenging experience if it is clear that when all the scores are 
in, they may help the teacher to become more effective. Conse- 
quently, the teacher should be included in the early stages of the 
planning of any testing program. In some instances, especially 
those instances involving achievement testing, the classroom teach- 
ers are the best qualified to select the appropriate tests. 

Probably one of the most important functions of the testing 
program is to provide the teacher with an understanding of his 
students’ abilities, achievements, and interests, and to assist him in 
planning his instruction accordingly. Lesson plans, even though 
carefully made, must also be appropriate for the particular boys 
and girls who are in the classes. Are these students capable of 
learning what is planned for them, or are they capable of learning 
much more? Are there those in the classroom who do not have 
sufficient background to assimilate the material in the lesson plans 
and are there those who have already covered the equivalent ma- 
terial? If the school has a good testing program, the answers to 
some of these questions are available in the records. 

Many school testing programs, include some type of interest 
or preference testing. The results of interest or preference tests 
frequently can be used as guides to the classroom teacher in finding 
ways and means of motivating the students. That is, these tests 
may provide indications of areas of interest that can be tied into 
practically any subject matter and thus tie the classroom situations 
to the student's particular areas of interest. For example, the 
teacher in the literature class can suggest or assign literature books 
that are in or near the student’s fields of interests. The purposes of 
the literature class are still met and the student’s learning will be a 
more meaningful and motivating experience to him. Similar tie-ins 
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of interest can be accomplished in practically all academic teaching 
areas if the teacher knows the interests of the student and is willing 
to make some modification of plans to capitalize upon these in- 
terests. 

Any test, particularly the standardized tests that would be a part 
of a general testing program, can assist a teacher in diagnosing in- 
dividual weaknesses of a student or areas of weakness of an entire 
class. Thus, clues for emphasizing certain aspects of subject mat- 
ter to the entire class can be gained and need for special remedial 
work for the individuals can be determined. 

For example, a high-school student was taking ninth-grade alge- 
bra for the third time and failing ninth-grade algebra for the third 
time. He was given a standardized test of mathematical skills 
that permitted diagnostic techniques. The results indicated that 
this particular boy knew the fundamentals of algebra especially 
well, but that the basic fundamentals of arithmetic, especially those 
of subtraction and division were his areas of weakness. With a 
weakness in these fundamentals, he could not pass his algebra 
course, yet the continued repeating of algebra was emphasizing 
the material that he already knew and was not assisting him with 
his fundamental weaknesses. In this case, repetition of the funda- 
mentals of arithmetic, was what this student needed, not the repe- 
tition of the fundamentals of algebra. Had some diagnostic work 
been done earlier on this boy’s mathematical difficulties, progress 
in mathematics could have been obtained much sooner. 

This indicates briefly how testing may help the classroom teacher 
determine what and how to teach the class as a whole, and how 
the use of test results may help the individual student. Most teach- 
ers also like to know how well they are doing in making progress 
toward more or less specific goals. Testing can help in making such 
determinations. Perhaps, at one time, usual instructional pro- 
cedures have been followed; at another time, experiments with 
new teaching techniques or ideas have been used. In either case, 
it is desirable to know the outcome. A testing program can pro- 
vide this information objectively if achievement tests have been 
given at the beginning and at the end of the year. Tests are 
available for this purpose. They should be a part of the testing 
program, for they provide the classroom teacher with means of 
self-appraisal and evaluation of teaching procedures. 

Parents often build up unhealthy attitudes toward a testing 
program when they do not fully understand its purpose. They 
may feel that it is a needless expense, and that it is a waste of in- 
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structional time, unless they fully understand the values to be 
derived. Purposes of testing programs can be explained at parent- 
teacher meetings, at special programs conducted at the school for 
this purpose, and by means of bulletins and letters sent to the 
homes. If parents have developed a negative attitude toward the 
testing program, this often is reflected in the student’s attitudes 
when it comes time for them to take the tests. 

Parents can profit, too, from a testing program. They fre 
quently set goals for their children that are not consistent with their 
children’s abilities, interests, and personality. In some cultural 
groups parents expect and often demand that their children seek 
objectives and goals that the particular child may not have the 
ability to achieve. The results of testing programs in these in- 
stances may help parents recognize and accept their child’s limita- 
tions. 

In other cultural groups parents do not recognize the possibili- 
ties that may be open to their children. They do not recognize 
that their child may have the ability to profit from higher educa- 
tion and do not recognize the opportunities available to him for 
obtaining it. The results of the testing program in this instance 
may identify some outstanding student whose parents, when given 
this information, would encourage the student to obtain the kind 
of training appropriate for such a high level of ability. 

Too often in our schools the attitudes of the students towards 
programs are overlooked. This is especially true in the case of 
testing programs. True, the student will take the test. They have 
to! They're not in a position to refuse to do so. But too often 
they think of them as unnecessary obstacles, barriers, and difficul- 
ties, rather than as a means of assisting them in their educational 
program or in their long-range planning. Some students see the 
testing as a game in which they try to outwit the teaching staff and 
the administrator and intentionally answer the tests in ways that do 
not represent their knowledge or attitudes about what is being 
measured. In other instances, the testing program will develop 
tensions and anxieties in the students to such a degree that the re. 
sults do not reflect adequate measures of their abilities or attitudes. 
But when the students have been properly informed as to the pur- 
poses of the tests, and when they feel that they will profit from 
taking the tests, these negative features will be held to a minimum. 

All the activities of the testing program are designed for the 
benefit of the student. That is, the testing program should result 
in a more constructive educational experience for the individual 
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student. Such goals, desirable as they are, may be somewhat in- 
tangible for the individual student while he is undergoing testing 
and in his immediate educational experience. Nevertheless, from 
a good testing program there are some immediate and tangible 
values that can be derived and that the student can appreciate. 
One of the most important values is that of aid in self-appraisal. 
The results of the testing program can indicate to the student how 
he compares with his fellow students, in what subjects he is particu- 
larly strong, those in which he needs to do more work, and what 
his chances are that he will succeed in achieving a chosen educa- 
tional program or in a chosen vocation. Most students want to 
know the facts. Certainly we can’t expect a testing program to 
provide all the facts that are needed to assist the student in self- 
evaluation, but the testing program provides objective information 
that does assist him in his own self-evaluation and self-appraisal. 

Each student should be provided with as much information as 
it is possible to give him within range of his understanding, inter- 
pretation, and assimilation. The student with the exaggerated 
idea of his own capabilities may often be led to accepting his or 
her own limitations and arriving at more realistic goals. More 
important is the converse of the situation. Too frequently very 
capable students have arrived at a serious underestimation of 
their capabilities, have developed a defeatist attitude, and feel that 
there is little, if any, reason to put forth the effort to compete 
with those who he believes have greater abilities. When these 
students become aware of the facts of the case through self-evalua- 
tion, significant and extremely satisfying results are frequently 
obtained. 

The results obtained from a good testing program can provide 
considerable information for administrators and supervisors of the 
school program. From the results of the testing program the alert 
administrator can get an indication of how well the total school 
system is functioning academically. He may make comparisons be- 
tween geographic areas within the system, between different socio- 
economic groups, or between any other appropriate groupings. The 
results of testing could assist him in comparing school populations 
from year to year, thus indicating possible changes; that is, he might 
find that as years go along, the system or units within the system 
are enrolling a brighter or more capable group, and conversely, he 
may find that the academic aptitude of these school populations 
is decreasing as the years go by. Such findings should provide guid- 
ance for general curriculum planning, and indications of need for 
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special curricula for some segments of the student body. The 
testing program will also indicate rates and kinds of academic 
disabilities within his student population and thus the need for 
special provisions and for remedial work. If the school system is 
carrying on an experimental program, in new or different teach- 
ing methods, the testing program is of value in objectively evaluat- 
ing the outcomes of these experimental programs. 

Over-all, the testing programs show the administrators and 
supervisors the progress, growth, and development of the student 
body as individuals and as a group. But here a word of caution is 
necessary. The use of tests to judge students’ growth or progress 
is one thing, but their use in judging teaching efficiency is another. 
The use of the results of testing programs to measure teachers’ 
efficiency usually does a great deal more harm than good. There 
are many factors that may have more influence upon the results 
of a test given in a class than the teaching ability of the instructor. 
In some instances, a teacher has done an outstanding job if she 
keeps the class from slipping. In others, progress that seems great 
may actually be far below what the class is capable of achieving. 
Since it is practically impossible to control all these factors in the 
school situation, the use of test results for rating teachers is seldom, 
if ever, advisable. In fact, it is probably safe to say that this is one 
of the most dangerous practices developing out of testing. It 
has done more than anything else to retard the legitimate use of 
tests in the study of individuals. When teachers feel that their 
efficiency may be evaluated on the basis of the results of tests, they 
naturally tend to teach towards the test rather than towards the 
legitimate educational objectives of their courses. When this hap- 
pens, the purposes of the testing program are defeated and the 
legitimate educational objectives of the classroom are overlooked. 

What then is the justification for standardized testing in a school 
program? The only justification is that it provides information 
about students that aids in understanding and planning the work 
of the class and the school so as to improve the total educational 
program and to assist and benefit the individual student. The pur- 
pose of a testing program will be achieved, and testing will have a 
place in any school which believes in the need for differentiating 
instruction. If a school recognizes individual differences in needs 
and abilities of its students, with an accompanying need to vary 
material, techniques, and goals in keeping with those needs, then a 
testing program has a place in that school. If, however, the same 
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things are to be taught in the same way with the same materials 
regardless of the abilities and needs of the pupils, then nothing 
is to be gained by obtaining information about the pupils and a 
testing program would be wasted. 
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Estimating the Adequacy of Financial 
Aid Funds for High School Graduates 


G. EMERSON TULLY 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 
KX 


smeiaty MILBURN’S poignant portrayal of a needy college 
student who earned his meals by waiting tables in an all-night 
restaurant and an F in economics by sleeping in class the follow- 
ing day depicts a bygone era.' Today, the deserving college stu- 
dent stands a good chance of getting financial assistance, either in 
the form of a scholarship, an educational loan, or by working part 
time in a campus job, that will allow him to have enough time 
to study—and sleep. High school students with academic promise 
who wish to enter college may be named recipients of awards sub- 
ject to enrollment in a college or university. 

Although financial assistance to college students is much more 
available today than in the years past, periodic appraisals are 
needed of the adequacy of financial aid funds in all parts of the 
country. Results of these appraisals, if passed on to students by 
high school counselors well before the time for graduation, may 
stimulate joint financial planning between the student and his 
family during the sophomore and junior high school years. Such 
planning greatly increases the chances of a student from a low in- 
come family to enter college and remain there. Investigators who 
evaluated a scholarship program for needy students sponsored in 
New Mexico by the Fund for the Advancement of Education con- 
cluded that the senior high year was, for many youths, too late for 
planning for college.* 

The present study, exploratory in purpose and design, sought 
to ascertain the adequacy of financial aids for a group of students 
of high scholastic promise who were graduates of high schools in 
Florida. Three indirect bases were used to estimate the adequacy 
of financial aid funds: (a) the percentage of the study group that en- 
rolled in college, (b) the proportion of enrollees receiving financial 
aid, and (c) the proportion of entrants receiving more than one 
type of award. The first two indices reflected adequacy of funds 
only if the assumption was accepted that all students who needed 


1 Milburn, G., “A Student in Economics’ in No More Trumpets and Other Stories. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1933. 

2 Smith, S. E., Mathany, H. V., and Milfs, M. M. Are Scholarships the Answer? 
Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 1960, p. 43. 
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help applied for it. The third index, that the frequency with 
which multiple awards were made was an indicator of adequacy, 
was based on the assumption that financial aid policies are modified 
in times of a scarcity of funds to deny a second award to applicants 
who already hold an award. 

Subjects for this study were white students who graduated from 
high schools in Florida in May, 1960, and who were top-scorers on 
a state-wide battery of tests. The study was limited to this homo- 
geneous group to give as much precision as possible to the applica- 
tion of the measures used to estimate the adequacy of financial 
aid funds. 

Some scholarships programs prescribe that awards be made only 
to bright students, rich or poor. Grants of this type, which bring 
reward and prestige to persons of exceptional talent, may appropri- 
ately be termed talent-centered. Students of high scholastic po- 
tential have a tremendous advantage over students of lesser ability 
in competing for talent-centered awards. Other financial aid pro- 
grams, which outnumber by far the talent-centered programs, are 
intended to give assistance to bright students who lack sufficient 
money to go to college. Programs of this type, which may be called 
need-centered, also favor the academically talented but not to the 
same degree as the talent-centered program. ‘Top-level students 
enroll in college in greater proportionate numbers than students of 
average and low ability. This finding, together with the realiza- 
tion that top students garner the biggest share of awards, means that 
percentage of enrollment and proportion of entrants winning 
awards established for students of high ability are not reliable in- 
dicators of availability of funds to students of lesser ability. 

White students have a far greater chance to obtain financial 
grants than Negro students. Clark, in describing the problem of 
“disadvantaged” students, has suggested an imaginative approach 
for bringing about a development of the academic potential of 
children of racial minority groups that will enable them to compete 
more successfully with “advantaged” young people.* Until real 
gains are made in such a direction, estimates of the adequacy of 
financial aids based on the indices used in this study must be as- 
certained for white and non-white students separately to obtain real- 
istic estimates of funds available to each racial group, especially 
to Negro students. 

States, and communities within states, vary widely in the quality 


3 The Search for Talent, College Admissions 7, College Entrance Examination Board, 
1960, pp. 34 and 36. 
* Ibid, pp. 12-19. 
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of secondary schools and in per capita income. Also, a welter of 
factors, difficult to analyze and describe, often characterize a geo- 
graphic region. The New Mexico study revealed that approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the high school graduates from schools in 
that state in 1953 in the percentile range 95-100 entered college 
following an intensive state-wide campaign that publicized the 
availability of scholarships. Investigators concluded that only 
about one percent of New Mexico’s high school graduates surveyed 
over a 3 year period possessed both the “competence and the moti- 
vation to attend college, coupled at the same time with a lack of 
money to do so.” The indices of adequacy of financial aid funds 
used in the present study would not have been a reliable barometer 
of the level of available funds for the New Mexico subjects, inas- 
much as the assumption did not hold true that all needy students 
applied for assistance. 


Scope and Method of the Florida Survey 


The 1960 report of the Florida State-Wide Twelfth Grade Test- 
ing Program’ was used by the investigator of the present study to 
identify high scorers. Students with a composite percentile score of 
475 or above on a percentile scale ranging from 0 to 500 were classi- 
fied as high scorers. Five hundred and ninety-five students, repre- 
senting the upper two per cent of the 29,419 students tested in the 
school year 1959-60, met this criterion of being a high scorer, and 
became the subject population for this investigation. 

In the absence of a central file showing the home addresses of 
the subjects, the principals of the high schools from which the sub- 
jects in the study sample had graduated were sent questionnaires 
to be forwarded to the subjects. Each principal was asked to put 
the subject’s home address on a stamped envelope containing the 
questionnaire, and mail the envelope. Principals obtained the 
home addresses for subjects from school files. Questionnaires were 
mailed out to the principals in early December, 1960, who were 
asked to post the questionnaires by mid-December. Questionnaires 
reached the homes of the subjects during the Christmas holidays 
when the former high school students were expected to be at home. 

Subjects who failed to return their questionnaire in thirty days 
were sent a follow-up request. Subjects who failed to respond to 
the follow-up were not written again; their high school principals 
were asked to report whether or not the non-responding subjects 


5 Smith, Mathany, Milfs, op. cit., pp. 74-75. 
® bid., p. 87. 
7 Report of the Florida State-Wide Twelfth Grade Testing Program, Board of Uni- 
versity Examiners, University of Florida, Gainesville, 1960. 
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had entered college, taken a job, joined the service, or followed one 
of the other several courses of action appearing on the question- 


naire. 


Responses were received from 512 subjects; 68 additional follow- 
up reports about the subjects were received from principals. The 
580 total responses that were received provided follow-up informa- 
tion of 97 per cent of the subjects surveyed. A summary of the post- 


CouNSELING 


Findings and Discussion 


high school plans reported by the subjects is as follows: 


Fourteen students made no response and their principals were 
unable to report their whereabouts. 


Serving in armed forces .................2.. 10 
4 
Taking additional high school work ........ 2 
Attending preparatory school .............. 1 
2 

580 


sample was deceased. 


A review of the long range plans of the “not-in-college”’ group 
cited in the questionnaire returns revealed that with only two ex- 
ceptions, all of the non-college subjects planned to enter college at 
alater date. The 10 subjects who entered the armed forces reported 
that they planned to attend college upon separation from the serv- 
ice. Three of the 4 subjects who took jobs instead of entering col- 
lege reported that they planned to begin college at the earliest pos- 
sible date, as did the 2 subjects in the unemployed category. The 2 
subjects who continued in high school stated definite plans for 
college. The subject who entered prep school expressed indecision 
about his long range plans but thought he would enter West Point 
later. The married subject revealed no plans for college. 
of the 20 students who did not enter college, all but 2 were shaping 
their plans to attain a college education. 
these 20 students stated that they have abandoned plans to enter 


college because of a lack of sufficient funds. 


A portion of the study questionnaire asked the subjects to re- 


port their financial resources, including financial awards. 


five per cent of the respondents completed this part of the question- 
In making an analysis of the returns, the financial sum- 


naire. 


One student in the study 


Only 5 students among 
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maries were placed into two broad categories: reports from students 
enrolled in Florida colleges and universities, and reports from stu- 
dents attending institutions in other states. Forty-five per cent of the 
subjects entering college, 251 students, elected to attend Florida 
institutions; of this group of entrants into Florida colleges, 65 
per cent reported the receipt of financial aid in some form. Sixty 
per cent of the 310 students who decided to attend college outside 
of Florida reported having been awarded financial assistance. 

Ninety-four per cent of the total study group enrolled in col- 
lege. By any standard this is a high percentage of enrollment. 
Assuming that the group of college entrants included needy stu- 
dents who had to have financial help to begin college, this high 
percentage of enrollment reflected adequate financial aid funds. 

Nine out of every 20 students who entered colleges in Florida 
with financial aid cited two or more awards, when part time work 
and cooperative housing were classified as awards. Approximately 
7 out of every 20 recipients of aid who enrolled in institutions out- 
side of Florida listed two or more awards. Although no systematic 
analysis was made to determine the relationship of multiple awards 
and institution preference, a review of the comments made by the 
subjects on their returns revealed that subjects often sought second 
and third awards in order to attend specific institutions of their 
choice. The apparent success encountered by needy students in 
obtaining multiple awards no doubt contributed to the relatively 
high proportion of students in this category who chose to enter 
institutions outside of Florida, a choice that required a greater 
outlay of funds than going to college inside the state. 

The finding that 2 out of every 3 subjects entered college with 
financial help obtained outside the family was evidence of adequacy 
of financial aid funds. Likewise, the finding that 45 per cent of 
the recipients who entered Florida colleges, and 38 per cent of the 
recipients who enrolled in colleges in other states received mul- 
tiple awards suggested that funds established for helping students 
financially were adequate. 


Summary 


Three indices were used to ascertain the adequacy of financial 
aid funds for a group of scholastically talented high school gradu- 
ates. These indices, which estimated adequacy of funds indirectly, 
were percentage of college enrollment of the groups of subjects, 
proportion of subjects winning financial aid awards, and the pro- 
portionate number of subjects receiving multiple awards. A review 
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of the responses of 580 subjects revealed that only five students 
stated that they did not enter college because of lack of financial 
support. Ninety-four per cent of the study group entered college, 
and approximately two-thirds of this group of entrants received aid 
of one type or another. At least 40 per cent of the recipients were 
awarded two or more kinds of assistance. The high proportion 
of college enrollment, and the relatively high number of single 
awards and of multiple awards, mirrored an adequacy of financial 
assistance funds for the study group. Apparently, there was no 
shortage of funds that dictated the policy that no applicant would 
receive more than one grant. 

Scholastically promising students who are from low income 
families, should be informed of their favorable chances for ob- 
taining financial aid to attend college. This information, to be 
used effectively, should be presented to the students by high school 
counselors at the beginning of the high school years rather than 
during the senior year. Knowledge gained by a needy student 
about financial aid resources just prior to graduation comes too 
late to stimulate joint student-family planning that must precede 
entry of the student into college. 

Indices that reflect an adequacy of financial aid for a group of 
students of high ability, of the same racial origin, and living in 
the same geographic region are not applicable to students of lesser 
ability, regardless of racial origin, to students of different races, nor 
to high school graduates living in different parts of the country. 
Estimates of adequacy of financial aid funds must be determined for 
needy students grouped according to race, level of academic ability, 
and geographic region. For the group of students who were sub- 
jects of this study, financial aid was adequate. Little likelihood 
exists that the indices used in this study would have reflected the 
same magnitude of financial aid for students who, for one reason 
or another, would not be able to compete successfully against the 
subjects of this study. 

The old adage “What is here today may be gone tomorrow” 
points to the need for periodic estimates of the adequacy of finan- 
cial aid funds. A leveling off of new funds, and an increase in en- 
rollment would quickly change the present favorable outlook en- 
joyed by students of very high ability. What is here today for the 
very bright student may lie well beyond the reach of the less 
talented student, however pressing his need. Future investigations 
of the adequacy of financial aid funds should probe the availability 
of funds to all students who nurture hopes for entering college. 
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A Proposal for a Workable Approach 
to Deal with the Underachiever 


Oscar Hocu 
Malden (Mass.) Public Schools 
KR 

INTRODUCTION 
I‘ RECENT years, educational leadership has manifested an in- 
creasing awareness of the problem of underachievement, and 
simultaneously shown a deep concern for its effective resolution. 
The ever-growing amount of research and literature, dealing 
specifically with the subject of underachievement, certainly gives 
evidence of this trend. Aside from the fact, that political pres- 
sures have made it mandatory that the school discharge its crucial 
role in the full development of our potential brainpower, this 
present concern is very much in accord with the school’s tradi- 
tional philosophy, that it serve all children of all the people. Con- 
sequently, in order to translate this conviction into reality, the school 


must be sensitive of and responsive to, the individual differences of ° 


these children. 

Undoubtedly, considerable progress has been made. School 
systems, in conjunction with universities, have initiated compre- 
hensive programs of research of, and subsequently have set up 
multi-phasic approaches to cope with, the problem of under- 
achievement, with some promising results. Individual schools, 
too, have reported extensively of their attempts to develop varied 
and imaginative programs of action. However, this apparent 
progress notwithstanding, the writer is left with a very strong im- 
pression, that in too many schools, the problem of underachieve- 
ment rests comfortably in the files of unsolved crimes. The rea- 
sons for this pessimistic view are founded upon the fact that 
underachievement, as presently defined, is so complex in nature 
and origin, that only the most forward looking and financially 
favored school systems can aspire to meet its required fiscal and 
personnel demands. It would appear much easier to leave the 
laggard to his own devices. 

Our American tradition, for better or worse, is committed to 
the proposition that local control of the schools forms one of the 
bases of our great republic. Consequently, existing differing 
financial abilities to pay for, and divergent inclinations to sup- 
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port the schools, on the state and local level, have created an 
enormous qualitative range of educational offerings across the 
land. If the acceptance of these conditions can be defended on 
the premise that such is an inherent difficulty of democracy, it 
does not necessarily follow that one should be satisfied anywhere 
with a hit or miss student consumption of available educational 
experiences. No matter how academic achievement is analyzed, 
one of its crucial aspects is always the pupil’s manifestation of a 
lack of interest and involvment. The magnitude of this element 
of course will vary according to the depth and seriousness of the 
underlying problems. Nevertheless, its presence can never be 
questioned in the matrix of the problem. Stated more candidly, 
the underachiever may be present in body but not in mind. Is 
not the tax-payer entitled to more for his money? 


PRESENTATION OF PURPOSE 


If the writer’s two suggestions, the extremely complex nature 
of underachievement on the one hand and the urgency of its 
solution on the other, appear to compound the dilemma, that 
development was gleefully anticipated. It was the two-fold pur- 
pose of this paper 1—to examine some of the critical components 
of the total problem of underachievement, and 2—to modestly 
suggest a feasible approach to it by all schools, regardless of 
their circumstances. 

The following assumptions are foundational to the present 
discussion. 1—A problem that is perceived only in its totality and 
which cannot be solved as a whole, will result in its complete neg- 
lect at worst, and an inconsistent treatment at best. 2—A problem 
that is understood in its component parts as well as its totality, 
will lead to constructive efforts to resolve those aspects for which 
resources are available. And 3—If we can devise a tentative scheme 
whereby underachievement can be dealt with a various levels of 
difficulty, then we may suggest that all schools make some con- 
structive provisions for its underachieving pupils. 

For the purpose of simplification and clarity, the discussion 
was divided into three areas: 1—Identification of the under- 
achiever, 2—Determination of causal factors, and 3—Suggested 
solutions. In each of the areas, gradations of problem difficulty 
were suggested in order that the required proficiency level could 
be inferred. Experience and further research, undoubtdly, should 
help to refine the present proposals. 
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IDENTIFICATION 


The first requirement in the solution of any problem must of 
course be the ability to identify its presence. In this respect, the 
underachiever himself is very helpful in manifesting distinctive 
personality and behavior patterns. A competent teacher, inclined 
to deal with the problem and having the support of her admin- 
istration should have no difficulty in discovering who the under- 
achievers are. A study of adequate cumulative records will indi- 
cate discrepancies between measured academic intelligence and 
grade performance. The longevity of the problem, whether of 
recent origin or of a more prolonged nature, as well as the specific 
area of underachievement, may also be determined through this 
medium. 

Through careful observation, the teacher may substantiate 
her findings by looking for the following behavior characteristics. 
During work periods, the underachiever will dawdle, look list- 
lessly out of the window when directions are given, and generally 
indicate that he is never really involved in the particular class 
experiences. As a rule, he will show more frequent absences, have 
committed more school offenses, and show little interest in out- 
side school related and extracurricular work. The underachiever 
also tends to have low grade aspirations and appears to be satisfied 
with just passing. A frequent pattern of underachievement, ap- 
parent in the fifth grade, is characterised by a weakness in arith- 
metic, a negative attitude toward the school, little acceptance from 
classmates, little interest in reading, and in the face of feelings of 
inadequacy, a tendency to withdraw and a refusal to compete. 
Specifically, the underachiever will express such attitudes, con- 
cerning the school, as it offering too little freedom, fostering feel- 
ings of reduced self-esteem, offering insufficient individual self- 
expression, and demanding rules and tasks which are arbitrary 
and unrelated to his “real” life situation. 

A study of the home environment of the underachiever may 
find the parents exhibiting a neutral or uninterested attitude to- 
ward education. They are prone to be overanxious, oversolicitous, 
or inconsistent in the attitude toward their child, and more than 
likely, they will show evidence of conflict, authoritarinism, and 
domination . 

In the foregoing discussion of the various symptoms of un- 
derachievement, the writer has shown his bias, that a conscienti- 
ous and resourceful teacher should be sufficient for their identi- 
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fication. However, a word of caution is in order. The earlier 
the discovery of pupil underachievement is made, the greater may 
be the expectancy for, and the likelihood of, an adequate solu- 
tion to the problem, provided the necessary remedial steps are 
available and are taken. 


DETERMINATION OF CAUSAL FACTORS 


If the first phase of the problem was marked by reasonable 
clearcut guidelines, the second phase offers a much less concise 
configuration. And the reasons are quite obvious. Whereas, we 
first dealt with the problem symptomatically, we must now in- 
quire into its underlying causes which are unfortunately as com- 
plex and the human personality. We may take satisfaction in 
such research findings as have determined, that independence 
training in childhood is related to the unconscious drive to achieve; 
that ethnic and cultural patterns of interaction and behavior affect 
the willingness and tendency to map one’s own program; that 
father and son hostility leads to inaction in the face of irritants 
that can be removed by aggressive action; and that lack of “get- 
up-and-go” grows from unsuccessful experiences and task accom- 
plishment during the industry period. Knowledge of this sort 
adds significantly to our understanding of the total problem. It 
may also help us to develop more sympathetic and accepting at- 
titudes toward the underachiever as an individual, and thus in- 
crease our capacity to be of assistance to him. However, insofar 
as serving as blueprints for specific action, these findings are as 
academic as the all pervasive explanation that relates under- 
achievement to such social-psychological factors as socio-economic 
status, ethnic and religious background, educational level of 
the family, stability of the family structure, and availability of 
educational and occupational models in the home and the com- 
munity. Clearly, if understanding is to initiate action, what is 
needed, is a much more pedestrian approach. 

A consideration of causes, likely to produce purposeful action, 
must, in addition to promoting greater understanding, seek to 
establish their relationships to specific problem areas. In that 
direction, a comprehensive staff study of the causal factors of 
underachievement holds particular promise. Ultimately, this in- 
vestigation would lead to the development of-a tentative list of 
premises, to be studied, refined, and substantiated in the course 
of their application to concrete situations. An outline of a rep- 
resentative scheme might appear in the following form: 
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The competent teacher is capable of discovering and analyzing subject 
matter difficulty as a cause of underachievement. 

She is able to conclude whether physical factors are interfering with pupil 
achievement. 

She is sensitive to the fact that the pupil’s physical and psychic energy level 
fluctuates according to such factors as speed of growth, malnutrition, sleep, 
and distractions of puberty, and thus significantly affect achievement. 

She is able to sense whether the interests of the underachiever are related 
to the concerns of the school. 

She is able to observe whether the underachiever feels a part of the group; 
whether his goals are those of the group, and whether he has submitted to 
the self and social discipline of the group situation. 

She is aware of the significant difference between boys and girls in their 
respective acceptance of school tasks. 

She is furthermore sensitive to the fact that academic pressures frequently 
increase at times of critical decision points in the maturation process of the 
pupil which are outside the school, and thus adversely affect achievement. 

She is also responsive to the fact that the setting of co-educational classes 
often magnifies a non-scholastic ego. 

She is able to sense the presence of achievement deterrent elements in the 
parental values, community attitudes, and peer pressures. 

Finally, the competent teacher recognizes that underachievement is often 
only a symptom of severe maladjustment and neurotic and psychotic tendencies, 
whose diagnosis of course must be referred to specialists in these problems. 


A staff study into the possible causes of underachievement of 
this type, if handled thoroughly and conscientiously, both in the 
conference room, and in the classroom, could not only lead to a 
greater sophistication regarding the said problem, but could also 
result in improved classroom teaching and practices. 


SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS 


Having identified the underachiever, and having investigated 
the spectrum of possible causes, the staff must now undertake 
the most difficult phase, that of examining possible solutions. It 
is in this area, that the staff must critically determine available 
resources and staff competencies, and based on these and the in- 
clination to modify existing programs and practices, must forth- 
rightly conclude which underachiever the school is in a position 
to serve and which it is not. A compilation of questions regard- 
ing factors found favorable to pupil achievement as contained in 
the following list, may perhaps serve as a guide line to such a 
staff inquiry. 

Is the teacher able to assist the student, who is experiencing a 
particular subject matter or skill difficulty, through understand- 
ing help, without resorting to drill, urging, or extra work? 

Can the teacher resort freely to the help of subject matter 
specialists? 
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Is the teacher able to engender sufficient enthusiasm in the 
classroom so as to stimulate in the non-academic oriented child 
the feeling that learning can be fun? 

Does the teacher express a personal interest in, and try to 
create a warm and friendly relationship with the child? 

Does the teacher attempt to acquire a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the child in order to be able to select learnings crucial to 
the child? and does she realize that general encouragement is 
insufficient? 

Does the teacher try to bring the non-performer into the group 
through acceptance, courtesy, kindness, and stimulation; always 
avoiding the use of force, punishment or harassment? 

Does the teacher show a sensitivity for, and appreciation of the 
underachiever’s special abilities and interests? 

Is the teacher flexible in her methods, program, and require- 
ments, to allow for individual differences? 

Does the teacher encourage a pupil-centered classroom which 
has been found more appropriate for both under and over- 
achievers? 

Does the teacher encourage an expression of, and concern with 
pupil problems of both personal and academic nature? 

Does the teacher try to relate herself to her pupils in a friend- 
ly, flexible, and more supportive role? 

Does she enlist the understanding and cooperation of the par- 
ents? 

Is there established administrative policy which accentuates 
the responsibility of the school to recognize cases of underachieve- 
ment? 

Does the school encourage experimentation with grade reor- 
ganization and curricular changes? 

Does the school provide for remedial programs? 

Does the school provide for careful screening of physical and 
emotional disorders beyond the scope of teacher competency? 

Does the school provide for non-academic classes, work study 
classes, and other special arrangements designed to improve skills 
and to arouse interests? 

Is the school’s curriculum truly attuned to the needs of the 
pupil and the total environment in which he finds himself? 

Does the school promote extra-curricular activities geared to 
the interests and abilities of all its pupils? 

Does the school carry on a comprehensive program of tests 
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and measurements of pupil abilities, aptitudes, interests, value 
systems, and other personality factors? 

Does the school provide for an effective counseling and guid- 
ance program, and other psychological services? at all grade levels? 
Is the teacher and counselor-pupil ratio a favorable one? 

Do the administrative policies of the school encourage in- 
service training of its staff? 

Are these policies designed to attract and retain a competent 
teaching and administrative staff? 

A comprehensive and soul-searching examination of an in- 
ventory of questions such as these should generate the following 
conclusions: 

1. Make staff more prone to concern itself with the underachieving pupil; 

2. Clarify the school’s capacities to deal with the problem; 

3. Encourage more proficient use of available resources; 


4. Serve as a focal point for the initiation of efforts to improve prevailing 
school programs and practices. 
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